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he knew. His object was to worry the House of
Commons into getting rid of its Irish Question at
all costs; he probably did not guess that the indirect
results would be a growing conviction, on the part
of Englishmen, that it was necessary to find some
constitutional counterpoise to the erratic and un-
certain motions of an Assembly, which might at
any moment be at the mercy of a set of determined
adventurers, the representatives of a province, a
sect, or a class, prepared to fight for their own
special object, regardless of the general welfare, or
even of those large and well-marked party interests,
which the use and traditions of two centuries have
established. .

" Small and uninfluential as the majority may be,
while it lasts and holds together it can do what it
pleases. Because it knows its tenure of power is
uncertain it is the more anxious to reap its harvest
while it can. And there would scarcely be a limit
to the mischief a demoralised collection of self-
seeking and ambitious groups might do, if there
were no Second Chamber to compel reflection and
reconsideration, and to enforce a reference to the
people, before the rights and liberties of whole
sections and large classes of the population are
traded away."

This was written in the last decade of the nine-
teenth century. In the second decade of the
twentieth, one would be inclined to lay less emphasis
upon this checking and balancing function of the
House of Lords. Its importance is still great;
but it is now more clearly seen that the true
counterpoise to democratic haste and partisan
violence in legislation is to be found elsewhere.